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sion and quiet. When inside, a good-sized box-stall may be used. This should be large enough so that the mare can lie down and stretch out comfortably. Some mares foal standing while others lie down, and when everything goes well the act of foaling is over in ten or fifteen minutes. If allowed, the mare will be more likely to drop the foal when no one is about. Frequently the caretaker leaves the stall for a few minutes and on returning finds that the youngster has arrived.
Most foals come front feet and head forward, but they may be born the other way around. Since mares always foal very rapidly, any delay is dangerous and help should be sought if the foal is not born within two or three hours after labor begins. When the foal comes in its normal position of front feet and head forward, no trouble is usually encountered.
Besides foaling easily and rapidly, mares differ from cattle in that the afterbirth is very seldom retained to exceed four or five hours. In most instances it passes out soon after the foal is born.
Care of the dam and foal
In a standing birth the navel cord which attaches the foal to the placental membranes breaks as the new-born foal drops to the ground, but if the mare is lying down, the cord is usually broken when she gets to her feet. The mare does not require any special after-care other than attention to her feed. The ration should be made up largely of bran mashes and limited quantities of hay, allowing about a week to elapse before she receives her customary feeds. Exercise is important to mother and foal and, weather permitting, both should be allowed out-of-doors as much as possible.
Soon after the foal is born, the navel cord should be disinfected with tincture of iodine. The portion of the cord attached to the foal may be 2 to 6 inches long; when it is longer than this it may be scraped off at a distance of 2 or